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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In 1827 I commenced my professional career in 
Dublin, by demonstrating to a large class of stam- 
merers, some of them medical: men; like myself, the 
physiology of speech and thg^rtheory'of stammering. 
I commenced by proving to t&Krji how speech might 
be defined, "a series of pronbtlriced sounds" — musing 
the word * pronounced' in pr^jprence to 'articulated,' 
as it more distinctly represented the idea I meant 
to convey. I demonstrated to them, on the human 
larynx, how the air propelled from the lungs is con- 
verted by vibration into sound within it, in what is 
called the rima glottidis, by the chordae vocales being 
tightened or relaxed, approximated or withdrawn from 
each other, and the muscles which influence these 
movements; thus explaining how the larynx was in 
its nature both a wind and a stringed instrument, 
and that it played the most important part in the 
mechanism designed to enable us to speak — as, 
without sound, all attempts at pronunciation would 
be mere dumb show, or the pantomime of speech. 
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rthen proceeded to demonstrate the physiology of 
pronunciation or articulation, showing it to consist 
in modifications of the vocular sounds, by a tempo- 
rary stoppage or tipping of them on their way out 
through the larynx : from which I inferred three 
things to be absolutely necessary in a free articula- 
tion — 1st, Breath or air to vibrate on; 2nd, Vi- 
brating that air, or vocalizing; 3rd, Articulating, or 
pronouncing just enough and no more. I myself 
coined the word to 'vocalize,* as a verb to signify 
vibrating the air in the larynx; and used the word 
' p!Ponunciation' in preference to 'articulation,' as I 
consider it to be more English, more simple, and 
more distinctly explaining this tipping or temporary 
obstruction of the sounds as they went out, and so 
converting them from simple vowels into syllables of 
which words are made, 

I enumerated the principal parts concerned in this 
tipping or pronouncing of the sounds — showing, by 
physical demonstration, how not only the tongue, but 
the teeth, the lips, the palate (hard and soft), the 
pharynx, and the upper portion of the larynx, were 
all concerned in it ; going through the formation of 
each articulated letter of the alphabet, and enume- 
rating the parts concerned in making it. I pointed 
out, therefore, that man had no special organs of 
articulation, but that nature had economically adapted 
parts subservient to other uses to effect it. Most 
animals have these organs, in common vdth man; 
but, not having these special powers, they cannot 
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-make this secondary use of them. I proved how it 
was neither the tongue, nor the lips, nor the teeth, 
nor the palate, singly, that effected pronunciation or 
articulation, but a combination of them all ; and 
showed that, even if all power in the organs of pro- 
nunciation were lost, if the functions of the larynx 
remained unimpaired there would stUl be an indistinct 
kind of speech, by substituting the stoppages or pro- 
nunciatory acts, lower down in the throat, something 
like what I suppose is done by the ventriloquist, the 
parrot, &c. ; stiU the tongue must be allowed to be 
the most important of all the organs concerned in pro- 
nunciation, in giving distinctness to it. The reader 
will see, from the above, that it is now more than 
thirty years since this theory was first taught by me, 
not only in Dublin, but also in London and in Paris. 
I did not, however, write a book upon the subject, 
and publish it, as I had been more than twenty years 
absent from Europe, having been appointed as ope- 
rating surgeon to a large foreign hospital— the duties 
of which, together with my private practice, fully occu- 
pied my time and thoughts. It was not until the 
spring of 1856 that I was enabled to return to London, 
where I lost no time in putting into Mr. Churchill's 
hands my little work entitled " A Prs^ctical Treatise 
on Stammering"— written solely for the Profession, 
and explaining, for the first time ever done in any 
language, the true theory of stammering. In doing 
so I was solely influenced by a love of science, and 
a desire to attract the attention of the Profession to 
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an infirmity which, though placed by them in their 
nosology, had received scarcely any notice from that 
body when I commenced lecturing on it in 1827. I 
could have no private interest to serve, as I had 
retired from the Profession some years before, and 
neither had nor desired to have, ever again, an insti- 
tution for the cure of stammering. I feel an interest, 
however, in such institutions, and am glad to see them 
so prosperous. I am not personally acquainted with 
the gentlemen superintending them, but I have every 
reason to believe they merit the support they receive. 
It is true that stammering, as a disease of childhood, 
arises, like chorea, in a probable irritation of the gan- 
gleonic class of nerves, extended to those of voUtion, 
and occasioning morbid susceptibility of the nervous 
system generally, with diminished power, increased 
mobility, and irregular action, of the muscular system 
(to use Dr. Copland's own words, as apphed to chorea), 
and, as such, requires the interference of an intelligent 
physician ; but, as what originated in a diseased state 
soon becomes a confirmed habit, even when the diseased 
state has subsided, it is evident that institutions estab- 
lished with the object of breaking through these habits 
must be pre-eminently useful, and, as such, deserving 
of support. But what I do protest against is, having 
my work — ^published in 1856, with the object of 
putting down secret quackery and giving important 
and novel information on the subject —appropriated by 
a non-professional person, and thus imposing on such 
respectable reviews as the DubUn, London, and Edin- 
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burgh QuarterKes, " The Lancet/' and " Medical 
Times." I think it is high time for me therefore 
to step forward and vindicate my right to theories 
demonstrated by me so far back as 1827, and pub- 
lished a full year before Mr. Urling's book. I know 
nothing of this gentleman, but I find in Mr. Hunt's 
work on stammering the following allusions to 
him : — 

"The most flagrant attempt, however, to mislead the 
public was made by G. F. ITrling, sen., laceman and dealer 
in baby linen. This person, happening to be the landlord 
of the premises occupied by my late father, conceived the 
bright idea of constituting himself heir-at-law of his former 
lodger's celebrity. The circumstances were favourable: 
the death of Mr. Hunt was sudden and unexpected ; the 
shock to his family was great ; and it was but natural that 
some time should intervene before his professional pursuits 
could be resumed by those qualified, by education and an 
intimate knowledge of the system, to succeed him. The 
temptation was too strong to be resisted by the elastic 
conscience of Mr. Urling; so, taking ^the bull by the 
horns,' he occupied the apparently vacant post at once: 
boldly announced himself Mr. Hunt's successor, opened 
and answered his letters,* and received, without a word 

* " I quote the following, as one of the latest proofs that have come 
to my knowledge : — 

"*27, Momington Road, N.W., April 21, 1857. 

" ' Dear Sir : — I availed myself of the services of your late father in 
the early part of 1851 ; and in the November of the same year, unaware 
of his decease, I addressed a letter of very private and personal nature 
to him at 224, Regent Street, where I had known him. I was much 
surprised to receive the enclosed from Mr. Urling — the man who kept 
the shop below your late father's rooms — ^informing me that he had 
succeeded to Mr. Hunt's practice ! I was, and still am, quite at a 
loss to understand on what authority Mr. Urling opened letters ad- 
dressed to a gentleman who had no connection with him. Whatever 



of explanation, inquirers and pupils, which the long and 
continued publicity of Mr. Hunt's system still brought 
to the old residence in Regent Street. 

" It was not my intention in this edition to take any fur- 
ther notice of Mr. Urling's doings, had not my attention 
been drawn to a publication in which, by grossly distort- 
ing the facts, he endeavours to refute some of the charges 
brought against him. In justification of his conduct, he 
pleads that he had been informed that none of the family 
could possibly carry on the system — that Mr. Hunt's 
family did not take up the practice until 1852 — and, that 
Mr. James Hunt did not appear on the scene until two 
years after. All these assertions are perfectly untrue. No 
sooner were the family made acquainted with the deception 
practised on the public, than they took immediate steps, as 
far as lay in their power, to arrest it, by issuing circulars 
in 1851 cautioning all parties against the pretender. In 
1852 the following letter was addressed to Mr. Urling : — 

" * 14, New Boswell Court, Lincoln's Inn, 
"« 7th April, 1852. 

" ' Sir, — ^The representatives of the late Mr. Hunt, 
whose success and celebrity in the cure of stammering are 
so well known, have instructed us to communicate with 
you on your illegal conduct in advertising yourself as the 

might have been the object, nothing, to my mind, could be more dis- 
creditable or dishonest. 

'^ ' I am astonished to find that this is only one instance out of many 
which have come to your knowledge, and I have no doubt that the 
friends of your late father have expressed themselves in very strong 
terms on such an infamous proceeding. 

^ ' You are quite at liberty to make whatever use you please of this 

communication. 

" ' Believe me, 

" * My dear Sir, 

"<YouM truly, 

*''H. FowLSR Rahsfokd. 
" * Dr. James Hunt.' 
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successor to that gentleman, and in opening the letters to 
him at 224, Eegent Street 

" ^ You must be fiilly aware of the injury you are inflict- 
ing on the late Mr. Hunt's family by the unjustifiable 
course you are following ; for you not only open letters which 
do not belong to you^ and assume a position you are not 
entitled to, but actually used the testimonials of the late 
Mr. Hunt 

" ^ We shall wait a reasonable time before resorting to 
the legal proceedings we have determined upon, to give 
you an opportunity to enter into some explanation of your 
past conduct, and enable you to guarantee that it shall not 
be repeated. 

" * We are, Sir, 

" ^ Yours obediently, 

" ' Harrison & Lewis. 

" ' Mr. G. F. Urling, Sen.' 

" Mr. Urling then thought it high time to shift his 
ground, and he advertised a new system as practised since 
1840; my father, be it remembered, only died in 1851. 
Finally, he announced that he had made great improve- 
ments in Mr Hunt's system, which now only contained the 
germ of truth. 

"That Mr. Urling — besides having been occasionally, 
like many others, admitted to witness Mr. Hunt's instruc- 
tion — never had any real conception of the system, is appa- 
rent from what he has written on the subject. 

"As to Mr. Urling's pretended improvements (save the 
mark !), the public must be left to judge how far an indi- 
vidual who has passed his life behind the counter, handling 
lace and baby linen, is likely to perfect an intellectual pro- 
cess, requiring an intimate acquaintance with the structure 
of the human frame and the mutual relation of body and 
mind, patient investigation and long experience." 

I shall now proceed to quote from Mr. Urling's 
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own work, and then leave it to the world to decide 
which of us deserves the compliments of " The 
Medical Times," "The Lancet," and the Quarterlies, 
for correct physiological principles, for important 
and novel information, and theories indicating deep 
scientific research. 

« In speaking, three things are necessaiy- 

It is necessary to breathe ; 
It is necessary to vocalize ; 
It is necessary to articulate ; 

and unless these three things are attended to, speech is im- 
possible. It is even necessary that these three things be 
attended to in the order in which they are here mentioned ; 
for, to produce sound, breath is necessary; and to produce 
letters and words, sound is wanted. It is, therefore, desir- 
able to consider the subject in this threefold order ; for, as 
will be seen presently, the cure of stammering, and other 
defects of speech, will depend upon the practical recogni- 
tion of this order. In speaking, then — 

" It is necessary to breathe. This is a primary requisite, 
with which nothing must interfere. Breathing, indeed, is 
an involuntary action, which is essential to life; and the 
action of the will in natural and correct speaking is never 
such as to disturb, in any considerable degree, the regu- 
larity of this action. 

" It is necessary to vocalize the breath; and this is next 
in importance to breathing. In simple breathing the vocal 
cords are slackened, and the air passes silently in and out 
between them, because there is no marked impediment to 
its free course. In producing sound, on the contrary, the 
vocal cords are tightened and stretched across the larynx 
during expiration ; and the expired air, striking against these 
cords, produces vibrations in them, which vibrations consti- 
tute sound when communicated to the air and carried to the 
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ear. In producing sound, indeed, there is an impediment 
to the escape of the expiring air at the vocal cords, as is 
evident in the fact that the breath is expired much more 
rapidly in simple breathing than when it is ^held' upon a 
musical note, A whispering sound may also be produced, 
when the vocal cords are relaxed and the larynx open, by 
vibrations in the lips and tongue, but this sound plays a 
much less important part in speaking than that which pro- 
ceeds from the vocal cords. It is also much less perfect ; 
and therefore, if the laryngeal sound be distinguished by 
the term vocalized^ this may be distinguished by the term 
semi-vocalized. I have spoken of the production of sound 
after breathing and before articulation ; and I would justify 
this order, not only from certain practical consequences 
about to be pointed out, but also from the fact that the 
power of producing sounds which are expressive of pleasure 
or pain are met with in the lower animals, and in children 
who have not yet acquired the faculty of speech. It is, 
first, breathing ; then vocalizing ; and, after this, articulat- 
ing : at least, it is upon this particular view of the matter 
that the rapid cure of stammering will be found to depend. 

" It is necessary/ to articulate. This is the third requisite 
in speech. Articulation is confined to man, but this is not 
because man has any special organs of articulation. Even 
a parrot can be taught to articulate ; and if an ass had the 
brains, there would be no reason, so far as other organs are 
concerned, why he should not again take upon himself to 
rebuke modem Balaams." 

" Articulate sounds are usually divided into two kinds 
— vowels and consonants — and the mechanism of their 
formation is by no means unintelligible. Indeed it will be 
found, on examination, that the vowels are nothing more than 
vocalized breath passed out continuously ^ and that consonants 
are nothing more than vowels interrupted in a particular 
manner. 

" On examination it is found that a vowel is nothing 
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more than vocalized breath passed out continaously^ and 
that the particular vowel is determined by the size of the 
oral chamber and the degree to which the lips are sepa- 
rated." 

" The other consonants are inseparably connected with 
the vowel sounds, and there is reason to believe that they 
are nothing more than vowels which have suffered a mo- 
mentary interruption in their passage through the mouth ; 
nothing more, in fact, than modified vowels." 

" The letter B is formed by suddenly opening the lips 
after the vocalized breath, or vowel sound, has begun to 
press slightly upon them from behind ; the letter P is formed 
in the same way as the B, with this difference, that there is 
less pressure upon the lips by the vocalized breath before 
they are separated. In forming the P, indeed, the vocal- 
ization of the breath is in no degree audible until the lips 
be separated, and in forming the B this vocalization is only 
faintly audible." 

" The letter D is formed by suddenly taking away the 
tip of the tongue from the hard palate after the breath has 
been vocalized ; and so is the letter T ; indeed, there is no 
difference between the D and T but that which there is 
between B and P (except in the point of contact) — the dif- 
ference being that the breath is less perfectly vocalized before 
the tip of the tongue is removed, when the Pis farmed. 

" The letter N is formed by obstructing the passage of 
the breath through the mouth, by bringing the tip of the 
tongue into contact with the hard palate, and passing the 
breath out through the nose after having first vocalized it. 

" The letter L is formed by placing the point of the 
tongue upon the hard palate, and by passing the vocalized 
breath out, not through the nose, as in the case of the N, 
but by the sides of the tongue. 

"The letter E is formed by bringing the tip of the 
tongue v^ar the hard palate and passing the vocalized 
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breath between it and the palate, the particular sound 
being determined apparently by the absolute vibration of 
the tip of the tongue. It is perhaps more closely related to 
the vowel sounds than to the consonants, for it is merely a 
continuous stream of vocalized breath which has been set in 
vibration by the vibration of the tip of the tongue." 

"In this account the theory is that the consonants are 
formed by certain checks in the continuous flow of the 
stream of vocalized hreaihj and not of any particular vowel 
sound; and this is a point of great practical importance. 
Indeed, much of the confusion which has crept into this 
subject has arisen from the way in which it has been 
tacitly assumed that the consonants are always to be formed 
in the same way as that in which they are conventionally 
pronounced when separate." 

"And not only is it that consonants derive all their 
power and consequence through their connection with 
vowels, but they are nonentities without vowels. A con- 
sonant is not merely " a letter that has a sound less distinct 
than a vowel," as it is defined in the English grammar used 
at the City of London School, or " a letter not sounded by 
itself," as Dr. Johnson defines it ; but it is simply nothing 
but a modified vowel — a vowel modified in its passage 
through the mouth, in and after the manner which has been 
described. Suppose a mill-stream and a water-wheel, and 
let the flowing rivulet represent the stream of vocalized 
breath, and the motion of the wheel in this stream may 
give some sort of illustration of the way in which the 
vowels are moved upon by the parts about the mouth when 
the vowels are converted into consonants. For as the 
stream flows without experiencing any real interruption 
from the movements of the wheel, so do the vowels flow in 
an almost uniform stream in speech; and the consonants 
are little more than the paddle-made ripples on this stream, 
which ripples upon the vowels are made by the changing 
form of the passages through which the stream passes." 
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'^ In the second place, the breath is imperfectly vocalized. 
It was the perception of this fact, in all probability, which 
led Dr. Amott and others to speak of spasm in the glottis 
(which spasm must interfere with all proper vocalization) 
as the main cause of stammering* It is to another cause, 
however, that I should be disposed to look for the explana- 
tion of this difficulty in the free formation of the vocalized 
breath, namely, to that mismanagement of the breath which 
has been already mentioned. There can be no vocalization 
without a proper supply of breath, and there cannot be this 
supply unless the stammerer sets himself to manage the 
expiratory current of air. In vocalizing the breath, some 
voluntary eflfort is superadded to the ordinary involuntary 
process of expiration, and a part of the difficulty is to 
regulate the time and amount of this effort. In vocalizing 
the breath, moreover, sound is produced ; and in order to 
this, the chink between the vocal cords will be narrowed 
by tightening these cords, so as to prevent the free escape 
of the air in expiration which has place in simple breathing; 
and this is another part of the difficulty. In a word, the 
stammerer must be taught to make a soundy and not to 
stand gaping or making fruitless attempts to articulate 
silent breath. This imperfect vocalization of the breath, 
to which attention is here directed, is well seen in the 
history of many stammerers." 

" In the third place, the articulation is at jauU ; and 
hence, after teaching the stammerer how to breathe, and 
how to produce sound, the next thing is to teach him to 
form his letters. In doing this the first thing of all wiU 
be to instil right ideas as to the relation of the vowel 
sounds to the consonants ; and, as a rule which has few if 
any exceptions, the stammerer has to be taught not only 
to give his attention to the processes of breathing and 
vocalizing, rather than to the process of articulating, but 
he will have to be taught to transfer his vigour from the 
consonants to the vowels. He will have to be taught (to 
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revert to the former illustration) that the interruptions to 
the vowel sounds which are concerned in forming the con- 
sonants should be more like the yielding impressions of 
the paddles of the water-wheel upon the mill-stream, than 
the heavy unmanageable movements of lock-gates in that 
stream. He must be given to understand that the con- 
sonants are formed upon the vowels hy very slight and tran- 
sient interruptions to the continuous fiow of these vowels at 
the different ^points cfcanJbacC ; and thatfiyrce and distinctness 
are given to the speech^ not hy adding to these interruptionSj 
hut hy taJcing from them^ and giving loudness and volume to 
the vowel sounds" 

" As a rule, however, the fault of the stammerer is that 
he does not throw the whole power of his voice upon the 
vowels, which are alone capable of strong continuous sound, 
and that he transfers this power to the consonants, which 
require the lips to be opened by the falling of the jaw rather 
than hy any distinct muscular action^ much less hy inflating 
the cheeks," 

" In doing all these things one thing must be attended 
to, and that is to teach only right modes of speaking. 
Speaking slow, as a hahitj for example, must be altogether 
avoided ; and speaking more slowly can only be advisable 
to those who speak too fast, which is the case with but few 
stammerers. Nor is the practice of closing the teeth — a 
practice recommended by a retired physician — to be per- 
mitted, for it must be contrary to nature to shut the mouth 
where the mouth was evidently intended to be opened. 
Indeed, I can refer to a gentleman who moved his jaw with 
a jerk, and who, having taken this advice, declares that it 
had been to him a great disadvantage in every way. In 
like manner, it is necessary to repudiate Dr. Amott's ' well 
known plan,' which is to dilate the fissure of the glottis by 
some auxiliary respiratory sound, such as ER, preparatory 
to the utterance of any difficult word; for, as Dr. Munro 
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says, *in bad and nervous stammerers, who endeavour to 
use this remedy, there results only a repetition of the 
sounds ER, ER; and, the wished-for words not being 
produced, they may go on singing out ER, ER, ER, and 
so move on into another form of hesitation, perhaps worse 
than their own,^ And certainly, no ' happy tricky such as 
squeezing the back of a chair, or pinching the skin, are to 
be permitted, although Dr. Munro has qualified his advice 
by adding — ^ use them while they continue to be efficaciousj 
but do not depend upon them too much,' Indeed, only 
one thing is permissible, and that is to teach the right 
mode of speaking — a thing which is practicable enough, 
if the points already mentioned are carefully carried out. 

"Although my object is to give the explanation of my 
opinions and practice as fiilly as possible, and in the most 
intelligible manner, in order that they may be practically 
useful to every stammerer, and to every teacher of youth, 
yet it is not very likely that this explanation will always 
be sufficient, unless it be associated with disciplinary ex- 
ercise, and acted upon by that powerful impulse which con- 
fidence in the teacher can alone give. At the same time, 
it is possible to render these general remarks a Httle more 
distinct by descending to some particulars." 

The scientific reader will now be able to decide 
whether the substance of my theory has or has not 
been converted into the substance of Mr. Urling's. 
Is it not self evident that, if all the publications 
written by professors on stammering, before I wrote 
on the subject, cautiously avoided committing them- 
selves to any theory or revelation of their secret mode 
of cure — and if all, since I wrote, have boldly re- 
vealed their theories and explained their modes of 
cure — is it not, I say, my book that has been the 
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first to break through the secret quackery which had 
continued the last thirty years? and if, in one of 
these succeeding books. I find my theory appropri- 
ated, and yet my name ignored as a myth that had 
no existence, am I not justified in taking the present 
very moderate course for vindicating my right to the 
labours of my own brain ? Anatomy and physiology, 
on which my theories rest, are not studies commonly 
pursued out of the Profession. Without a good 
knowledge of both, my theory had never been elimi- 
nated. It is comprised in the following short pos- 
tulates, taken from the first edition of my work : — 

1st. Speech is a series of pronounced or articulated 
sounds — sound, without pronunciation, being simply 
vocalization. Pronunciation without sound is mere 
dumb show; and, if seriously persisted in, stammer- 
ing. 

2nd. Pronunciation is the temporary obstruction of 
sound, as it passes upwards from the rima glottidis. 

3rd. That a free column of air must be passed 
from the chest through the larynx : as, without air, 
there can be no vibration; and without vibration, 
no sound. 

4th. That stammering arises in using only one 
volition instead of two — the volition to sound being 
absorbed or overlooked in the intensity of the voli- 
tion to pronounce or articulate ; which being an 
impossibility, if seriously persisted in, brings on con- 
vulsive action, just as suspending the pumping of 
air into the bag of the bagpipe would render all 
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.fingering on the pipe of it a mere pantomime of 
playing. 

The two volitions follow each other so rapidly as 
to appear but one act ; but, to our judgment, it is 
evident we must first make the sound of the syllable 
before we can modify it by a pronunciatory effort. 

5th. That if a peri'ect accord does not exist be- 
tween these two consecutive volitions and consequent 
muscular actions,. one of three things must occur— 
1st, neither sounding nor pronouncing: in fact, doing 
nothing, as in a great fright ; " vox faucibus haesit." 
2nd, sounding alone, without pronouncing ; 3rd, neg- 
lecting to sound, and trying to pronounce — a very 
common mode of stammering. 

Many stammerers also endeavour to speak by vi- 
brating the air whilst taking in their breath, and 
that recalls their minds to the necessity of* sounding ; 
others repeat the syllable that they can pronounce; 
others whisper it ; others sing it ; but these are all 
mere subterfuges to evade the consequence of the 
one universal cause of stammering, namely, endea- 
vouring to pronounce or articulate a syllable without 
making the sound necessary to form the basis of it. 
I consider this theory of stammering as one of the 
many valuable scientific discoveries of modem times, 
and, as such, do not feel • inclined to let myself be 
done out of it. If my ideas of the physiology of 
speech, the particular formation of each consonant, 
the various ways in which the stammerer endeavours 
to evade the difficulty, the disciplinitic (or, as Mr. 
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Urling calls it, the gjnnnastic) part of the treatment 
-T-if, I say, all this were taken out of my book, it 
would leave me nothing; and if taken from Mr. 
Urling*s, would leave him nothing. To whom, then, 
does it belong — to Dr. Poett, who first published it; 
or to Mr. Urling, who followed him, a year after ? 

Well may I exclaim, with poor Virgil, who was 
himself a stammerer, 

" Versiculos feci, • 

Tulit alter honoris ;" 

literally — 

" Dr. Poett wrote a book, 
Another all the honour took." 

If I then seriously protest against the offspring of 
my own brain being appropriated from me, and sent 
forth to the world as a bantling of Mr. Urling's, I 
must also be allowed to object against the new 
name which he has given it. The word ' gymnastics * 
represents the developing by exercise the power of 
muscles, whereas the stammerer never exhibits any 
want of power in the muscles of the chordae vocales. 
The want of power is in the mind ; and the discipline 
of the chords is directed to regulate the volitions, 
and by no means to strengthen these chords. Alone 
on a heath, the stammerer could probably outvocalize 
Mr. Urling himself; although, should anyone accost 
him, he might then be unable to sound the first 
syllable of his own name. It is evident, therefore, 
that the arytenoid muscles are not essentially weak, 
in his case; but that the anticipatory effort to arti- 
culate a sound without making it involves him in a 
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vain attempt, which, seriously persisted in, excites 
convulsions. Were the strength of his vocal chords 
increased to the degree of those of a Herr Formes, 
they would be useless to him, so "long as the volition 
to pronounce or articulate sounds superseded the vo- 
lition to make them. It is tor this reason I contend 
that it is the mind that is disciplined ; and that there- 
fore, applying the word ' gymnastics ' to regulate its 
volitions is a misnomer. 

In the treatment he has also followed me as closely 
as he could, considering our very opposite Professions ; 
and as my first indication of cure applied to the early 
stage of the disease, in childhood, by subduing the 
vascular erythism of the brain and spinal chord, he 
very prudently recommends such cases to stop at 
home until stammering has become with them a con- 
firmed habit, when they will be then better qualified 
for his institution : but my second indication of cure, 
or the disciplinitic part of it, he of course assumes 
as all his own, without even alluding to my name. 
However, it would have been impossible for him to 
do so : he could not well proclaim to the world where 
he had found it, when he wished to persuade that 
world it originated with himself. 

It may be objected by some, that my book is not 
sufficiently clear in its explanations or practical in 
its treatment; neither enabling a stammerer to com- 
prehend the theory nor apply the course of treatment 
laid down. Now I unhesitatingly assert, that since 
I first published my work, no other has appeared 
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anything so scientific or so plain, notwithstanding 
all they have stolen from me, nor any which a stam- 
merer will so readily understand. Persons who do 
not stammer may find some difficulty in appreciating 
its truth and simplicity ; but as to enabling the stam- 
merer to cure himself with it, I could not expect one 
in ten thousand to do so, as it supposes a quality of 
mind which seldom contracts stammering. In child- 
hood, the physician must be aided by the mother or 
nursery governess in carrying out the disciplinitic 
part; and in youth and manhood they will have to 
seek admission into institutions for the cure of stam- 
mering, like those over which Dr. Hunt and Mr. Urling 
preside. Dr. Arnott, Mr. Bishop, and Dr. Munro, 
have been quoted as authorities on the subject ; but, 
years before any of them wrote about it, I cured it, 
and demonstrated the theories here set down. The 
spasms of the glottis, and mere convulsive movements, 
pointed out by them, are mere effects and not causes 
of stammering, and can easily be relieved by regu- 
lating the volition. There are some other diseases 
of childhood which originate in mobility of the sys- 
tem, and call for the interference of the physician ; 
the indications of cure are, however, the same in all, 
namely — 

1st. Removing the state of passive congestion which 
is generally present. 

2nd. Raising the tone of the system generally. 

3rd. Regulating the functions of the assimilative 
and secreting organs. 
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4th. Disciplining the involuntary movements. 

5th. Removing the causes which led to the disease. 

It would be easy here for me to make this Httle 
book uselessly expensive, by introducing cases of 
cures and testimonials of merit — few perhaps could 
command a greater supply of the former, or a more 
flattering record of the latter, than myself, some of 
them given me by the highest personages in the 
kingdom ; but I am now retired from the Profession, 
and have no necessity to perplex the reader with a 
long array of cases, or lower my self-respect by pub- 
lishing vouchers for my ability. 

To judge fairly whether or not I have substan- 
tiated my charge against Mr. XJrling, the reader should 
turn to Chapters 11^ III., and IV. of this work, which 
I have allowed to remain unaltered from the first 
edition; and if he does not at once recognize the 
mutilated remains of the poor child of my brain, in 
this resuscitated bantUng of Mr. Urling's, I wiU at 
once pronounce Brutus "an honourable man," and 
withdraw my charge against him. 

The references so studiously paraded to Drs. Amott 
and Carpenter, respecting the physiology of speech, 
are mere blinds to throw the reader off the scent of 
the real work from which he had poached it. Long 
before Dr. Arnott wrote anything about the subject, 
I had demonstrated my system, which is directly 
opposed to that of Dn Amott's speculation; as the 
spasm of the glottis, for instance, which he attributes 
to stammering as its cause, I enumerated as but one 
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of the many effects of a convulsive nature produced by 
the vain attempt to articulate without previously sup- 
plying the sounds on which that articulation is based 
— an error clearly of the volition itself, the consequence 
of an enervated state of the brain, either from impaired 
physical powers or temporary excitement disturbing its 
equilibrium ; and explaining why there never yet was 
an aduit human being who has noty at some period of 
his life, hesitated. Would Mr. Urling like to get the 
whole human race into his institution ? Are all their 
chords weak, and wanting a course of gjrmnastics? 
Are all their rimas in a state of spasm ? 

Mr. Urling, however, does not stand alone in the 
attempt to exhibit himself before the public as a 
discoverer of the proximate cause of stammering : the 
Rev. W. W. Cazalet, A.M. Cantab., is another candi- 
date in the field; and, like him, has published another 
s^'distant original treatise on the subject. When I 
published my little Treatise on Stammering, in 1856, 
it was with the object of breaking through the secret 
quackery that I felt had been too long suffered to 
hoodwink the Profession; and I of course expected, 
as in the nature of things, to see my revelations ab- 
sorbed up, enlarged on, and ultimately appropriated 
in the onward march of professional science; but I 
did not expect that the very persons whose mys- 
terious quackery I proposed writing down should, 
each and all of them, seize upon my book, devour 
it, and then give it forth in an altered and mutilated 
form, to the world, as their own discovery ; and not 
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only imposing it as such on the pubUc, but even on 
the most respectable reviewers, as if the previous 
studies of such non-professional people were at all 
likely, as " The Lancet" expresses it, to communicate 
novel information to the Profession on the physiology 
of speech and the proximate cause of stammering. 
I shall now proceed to enable the reader to judge for 
himself as to whether or not I am justified in making 
these charges against the reverend gentleman, by 
placing before him Chapters II. and III. of his one- 
shiUing treatise, published just one year after I had 
written my work on Stammering, and which will 
enable him to compare them with Chapters III. and 
IV. of mine, purposely left unaltered in this edition, 
as it appeared in 1856. 

"CHAPTER IL 

"cause of stammeeing. 

" It may be assumed as a fact, that stammering is rarely 
a congenital defect, nor does it arise from any actual mal- 
formation of the organs. It may, generally, be traced to 
the effect of illness in early youth. It is thus noticed as a 
consequence of measles, scarlet fever, or other infantile 
complaints, especially in cases where the constitution has 
felt the shock most severely. The whole nervous system 
has been more or less affected ; and the organs of speech 
begin to act irregularly, and are thus thrown into an abnor- 
mal condition, producing, in the first instance, a hesitation, 
which, unless checked, grows at length into the confirmed 
habit of stammering. It is also known to run in families ; 
showing that imitation alone may, and often does, produce 
the defect, which, however slight at first, vires acquirtt eundoj 
until all control over speech is lost. But whatever the 
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predisposing power may be, wherever the defect exists 
there is but one proximate cause, the same in all. 

" The organs of speech may be divided into two parts — 
viz., those of sound and those of articulation; the lungs 
forming the motive power in the production of sound, upon 
which, when produced, articulation acts. In the case of a 
person speaking properly, these elements of speech ought to 
meet at a certain point— the rima or opening in the larynx 
—and there combine to form articulate sound or speech. 
This is the natural action and condition of speaking. In 
stammering, the breath is stopped in its passage from the 
lungs by the forced efforts made to articulate ; no sound can 
therefore be produced, every effort tending more and more 
to prevent the emission of sound, and speech is thus held in 
suspense. The difficulty increases with the exertion made : 
for, aa during these concisions no sound can be produced; 
there is nothing for the articulation to act upon ; and it is 
only when partial exhaustion takes place, and the articu- 
lating efforts relax, that the unhappy sufferer is at length 
enabled to speak. Having thus forced the organs into 
speech, in the anxiety to continue speaking as long as the 
power lasts, the lungs become exhausted of air, thus pro- 
ducing a collapse. In this state, the mere action of inhala- 
tion, during which the stammerer generally endeavours to 
articulate, is the proximate cause of succeeding spasmodic 
efforts. The efforts thus made are often attended with pain 
and prostration ; and the stammerer, finding so much diffi- 
culty in utterance, at length subsides as much as he can 
into silence, denying himself, almost from necessity, the 
pleasure of social intercourse. The mind soon feels the 
painful position, and assimilates itself with the halting 
external sense ; the habit of arranging the ideas for con- 
versation becomes in a great measure lost ; and this, re- 
acting upon the defective utterance, increases its intensity. 
Here, then, is the cause — the root of the evil. All stam- 
mering is produced by the efforts made to articulate at the 
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same time that there are counter eflEbrts going on to prevent 
the emission of breath, and, consequently, the production 
of sound. Whatever varieties of defect may be met with, 
they are all modifications of this one original cause. Even 
when there is a frequent repetition of a word or a syllable, 
it is only that during the spasms a portion of breath escapes 
violently, and, being made sound, is then acted upon by 
the articulating organs. The whole defect of stammering 
may be thus resolved into a simple expression — ^the want of 
due equilibrium between vocalization and articulation. 

" It is a well known fact that, in almost every case where 
an individual stammers in endeavouring to speak, the defect 
ceases during singing or intoning; and the reason is ob- 
vious. In singing there is a continuous flow of sound, upon 
which articulation can act ; but when this ceases, and ordi- 
nary speech is attempted, the whole train of consequences 
follow that have been before enumerated. Yet, with this 
fact palpable and open to the commonest observation, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive anything more absurd than 
the proposal to mutilate organs of vital importance to the 
economy, when all that is required is the free production of 
sound at the rima, to be acted upon by the lips, tongue, 
and teeth, which are the organs of articulation ; such being 
the simple process from which results that wonderful phe- 
nomenon, the formation of language — the exponent of the 
human mind, the only physical gift of the Creator that 
marks the distinction between man and the brute creation. 

When the defect has become confirmed by habit, a 

secondary state of disorder arises. The muscles contiguous 

.to, and indeed forming a part of, the organs of speech, 

become stiffened, and a permanent difficulty of utterance 

is added to the original defect 

It will be evident, then, that as age advances, the 
secondary state is quite as difficult to encounter as the 
original defect Even when the right method of articu- 
lation and vocalization has been acquired, the muscular 
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deformity alone will often act as a suspension of the cure. 
To this condition is added by many a continual fixed 
state of the lower jaw during the ordinary occupations 
of daily life, and even, I believe, during sleep. The 
existence of this muscular deformity, proportioned as it 
generally is to the age of the individual, will show the 
absurdity of supposing that cures can be efiected in a 
few lessons or in a given time, as may often be seen 
promised in advertisements, the bare assertion being itself 
a proof that the real cause of stammering is certainly .not 
understood by those who put forth these speedy specifics. 

"I have stated already that the general health of the 
stammerer is often injured by the efforts made to articulate ; 
indeed it is impossible to imagine how it can be otherwise. 
The violent spasms are sufficient to throw into disorder the 
whole nervous and muscular organization ; and this induced 
state of defective harmony necessarily reacts upon the de- 
fect — so much so, indeed, that many imagine stammering 
to be altogether a nervous disease. Assuming this to be 
the case, it does not in any way affect my position as to 
the immediate cause — ^namely, that the muscular force used 
to articulate prevents the emission of sound, and these 
efforts, continued, produce stammering; and the amount 
(if I may so term it) of stammering is entirely proportioned 
to the length and intensity of these efforts. In some 
individuals these are comparatively trifling, and may not 
require a very long process to eradicate ; but where spas- 
modic intensity is found to exist, the muscular deformity 
being proportionately increased, the length of time required 
to produce any ameliorating effect will necessarily be as the 
intensity. 

<' CHAPTER m. 

" CURE OF STAMMERING. 

" As there is but one cause of stammering, so it may be 
supposed that there is but one method of cure. It is so, in 
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fact ; but there axe many modifications of the defect, each 
of which must be met in its particular way. The cause, as 
I have stated in the former chapter, being the want of due 
equilibrium between articulation and vocalization, the me- 
thod of cure must be adapted so as to regulate the action of 
all the parts put in motion for the formation of speech, in 
order to produce this equilibrium. 

" The first point to be considered is, the method of attdck" 
ing the sound — that is to say, of placing the articulating 
organs in such a position as to modify the sound in the 
manner required. In order to understand the right mode 
of attack, it will be necessary to learn the right method of 
articulating the letters of the alphabet. I have entered 
fully into this subject in a former work, ^ On the Right 
Management of the Voice'; but it will be expedient to 
introduce here all that belongs to this particular point : — 

" * To understand articulation rightly, it will be necessary to explain 
the organic formation of the letters of the alphabet. These are usually 
divided into mutes, liquids, and vowels. As the lips, tongue, and teeth, 
are the only organs employed in the formation of letters, it is evident 
that the combinations cannot be very numerous. The principal cause 
of difference or distinction is to be found in what may be called the 
different pressures of the organs for the various letters. Thus the B is 
a letter requiring hard pressure : the outer lips are pressed forcibly 
together, and the attack of the open sound is made simultaneous with 
the vocalization of the breath. This rule is invariable, differing only in 
the force required for the letter. The P, on the contrary, although pro- 
duced by precisely the same action of the outer lips, is made by a gentle 
pressure only, and this distinction should be preserved throughout all 
the letters of the alphabet made by different pressures. With the lips 
pressed firmly together, the B will always be produced clearly, and of a 
sonorous quality ; but if the same force is used in attacking the P, an 
effort as of expulsion of breath will be felt, showing at once the fault 
and its correction ; for a clear sound can only be produced by the arti- 
culating and vocalizing action meeting from opposite quarters immedi- 
ately and simultaneously at the nma. Again, the D is made by hard 
pressure of the tongue against the fore palate : the F, however, which 
requires precisely the same action of the tongue, is produced by gentle 
pressure only; and the same remarks will apply to these two letters, as 
in the case of the B and P. The G, as in *go,' is made by hard pressure 
with the side edges of the tongue against the middle of the palate ; the 
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G, as in ' co/ and K, being the corresponding soft pressures. The Y is 
made by hard pressure— or biting, it might more properly be termed — 
of the lower lip with the upper incisor teeth ; the F is the equivalent 
letter with gentle pressure. The ph has the same sound as the F. The 
J is the hard-pressure letter made by the flat surface of the tongue 
against the palate. There is no single letter which answers to this of 
gentle pressure ; but the ch, as in * cheer,' will be found to be produced 
by the same action more softly applied. The Z is the hard-pressure 
letter made by the tongue vibrating against the roof of the mouth, which 
finds an equivalent soft pressiire in S. The Q, which is always followed 
by an u, is the soft-pressure letter made by the edges of the tongue 
against the palate, of which the G, followed by u, is the hard pressure. 
The Q may, therefore, be considered only a modification of C or K. The 
X has the character of a compound, and must come under the category 
of hard-pressure letters, having a corresponding soft-pressure sound 
in cs. Mr. Tooke also makes a distinction between the th in 'that,* 
and the th in ' thing'— the first being the hard pressure, and the other 
the soft pressure. The W seems to form a connecting link between the 
mute and the vowel, the contraction of the lips for the formation giving 
it the power of a mute ; but as there is no direct break in its production, 
it bears also the character of a vowel sound. The liquids L, M, N, U, 
are so called from possessing the capability of flowing on the sound 
during the articulation, which is not the case with the mute. The L 
and N are lingual, bearing on the point of the tongue in their produc- 
tion. The M is a labial, requiring moderate pressure of the inner lips. 
Tliis and N are also slightly nasal, Irom the sound passing partially 
through the nose. The R is a lingual, requiring a strong vibration at 
the point of the tongue.' 

" The sound should be attacked directly from the articu- 
lating organs, without any intervention. As a guide for 
the ear, it may be laid down as a rule that whenever the 
breath is heard, force is used. The articulation ought to 
act immediately and naturally, with only just the amount 
of power suflicient for the sound, taking care to observe the 
modifications of pressure for the different consonants. In 
attacking a vowel, it may sometimes be of assistance to 
suppose an imaginary line of attack directly on the rima 
from the open lips, along the centre of the mouth backward. 
When the attack is properly made, the result is invariably 
a clear, sonorous quality of tone, which possesses great 
power of vibration. This gives the first indication of the 
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relief that will be experienced from ceasing those painful 
efforts which are generally resorted to by stammerers in 
order to articulate. The method of attacking the sound 
from the articulating organs directly back upon the rima 
forms the basis of a proper system of treatment, and should 
always be the principal point attended to. 

" The next point is the management of the breath. 
Stammerers rarely fill the lungs to a suflScient extent. 
Indeed, when articulation is at the same time attempted, 
the act of inspiration is generally spasmodic; and when 
speech has, with effort, been produced, the lungs are soon 
exhausted of air and brought into a state of collapse. The 
necessary act of inhalation in this state, attended as it 
usually is by the simultaneous attempt to speak, produces 
a spasmodic fit, and prevents the formation of speech. To 
avoid this, the moment any hesitation is felt, all further 
efforts should cease, as they can only increase the diflSculty 
of utterance, the whole organ being forced in a wrong 
position; the attempt ought, therefore, to be instantly 
arrested, and speech only aimed at by recurring to the 
above-cited rules for articulation, strict attention being paid 
to the mechanical formation of the letters required. It 
would be advisable always to practise the full powers of 
respiration; for this will show, generally, how little the 
lungs are expanded, even for ordinary respiration. This 
will tend to bring about a more free action of breathing, 
which will be found to give greater command, not only 
over the ordinary use of the respiratory organs during 
speaking, but to act also in relaxing the spasmodic efforts 
to articulate. 

"The third point requiring attention is the pitch of 
voice. As all the organs have been forced from their 
natural position by the action of stammering, the pitch 
is also affected. It will in most cases be found that 
stammerers, when they speak, do so in a lower tone than 
is natural. This forms a defect in itself; for whenever the 
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voice is pitched lower than it ought to be, there must 
always follow a tendency to fix the lower jaw, thus in- 
creasing the difficulty of utterance. Protrusion of the lips, 
which also tends to produce a lower pitch in speaking, is 
accompanied at the same time by a fixed position of the 
muscles at the back of the mouth. It may be difficult at 
first to alter the tone which has been for years used as the 
ordinary pitch for speaking ; but by strict attention to the 
method of attack, according to the rule laid down, the voice 
will resume its natural tone, the result of which will be felt 
in producing, almost instantaneously, great relief in articu- 
lation — fi:om the obvious reason, that the fixed muscular 
position of the parts which always attends speech in a tone 
of voice lower than the natural pitch will then be avoided, 
and a more firee action in consequence obtained, thus afford- 
ing very considerable assistance in the process of cure. 

"These are the three principal points which must be 
attended to in the cure of stammering. In all cases, reading 
is to be resorted to as the primary remedial means ; for the 
stammerer cannot avoid, during this exercise, displaying all 
the modifications of the defect he may be labouring under. 
It is essential that the reading should always be carried on 
slowly; for those who stammer have generally acquired a 
painfiil habit of rapid speech whenever they can articulate 
at all. Great care must be taken not to attempt to overcome 
one form of defect by another, with the hope that this will 
afterwards disappear of itself. This is sometimes done by 
those professing to cure. I have found by experience that 
the last defect proves generally more difficult to overcome 
than the first. 

" The great point in reading is to articulate slowly and 
distinctly, dividing che syllables always on the vowels, and 
slightly prolonging the accent upon them ; for stammering 
is generally accompanied by a quick and abrupt method of 
speaking, of itself tending to increase the difficulty. It is 
wonderful what a good efiect, of a permanent character. 
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wiU often be produced by attention to minute pointa in 
speaking. Stammering is generally accompanied by a 
complication of di£Sculties ; no point, therefore, which may 
be attended with relief, ought ever to be considered as 
trifling or unimportant. 

"Whether the impediment lies on a vowel or a con- 
sonant, it arises from the same cause, although there is 
usually more diflSculty in overcoming the defect when it 
rests on the open sound. For this reason, the organs re- 
quired for the articulation of a consonant may be placed 
in their position, ready for speech ; and if the other con- 
ditions, before stated, are observed, utterance will often 
follow the mere act of articulation. But as there is nothing 
to guide the attack of the open sound, the attempt some- 
times does produce the stammering spasm; although it 
must be evident that, as vowel sounds always follow the 
action of the speech-organs for the consonants, the method 
of production is precisely the same. 

" Stammering often takes place where one word ends and 
the next word begins with the same consonant, and is then 
caused by disjoining the words in the endeavour to articu- 
late. This may be avoided by giving a slight extra pressure 
only upon the consonant of the following word, carefully 
avoiding disjunction ; and it may be observed, as a general 
rule, that both in reading and in speaking the words should 
be made to flow in succession as much as possible, the final 
consonant of one word often assisting in bringing out the 
word that follows, more especially if that word begins with 
a vowel. It is quite a mistake to suppose that clearness or 
distinctness is obtained by syllabic spouting, even where 
there is no defect of speech ; for as ideas flow in succession 
through the brain, the medium by which they find a form 
and being ought to follow the same order, and not be doled 
out with a pedantic formality, which rather counteracts the 
freedom of action, and is only an emblem of the dulness it 
is oft^n intended to cover. 
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"The stammerer should, by all means, avoid the en- 
deavour to articulate during inhalation. No sound can 
be produced during inspiration; there is, therefore, no 
possibility of articulation. The attempt is the principal 
cause of those fearful convulsive efforts which are so 
distressing, often producing a total prostration of the 
whole system. Articulation and vocalization must be 
simultaneous. The right position of the .organs for speech 
will generally produce the desired effect, more especially 
if all force is avoided, whether in forming the word or 
in emitting the sound. It may be, and in fact is, difficult 
to understand how articulation ought to act upon the 
sound as it issues from the rima ; for the technical term, 
^attoxhing the soundj is not easily explained in words. 
It is necessarily a work of time — even after the explanation 
is given, and, by chance, at times acted upon ; but when 
it has been once practically acquired, the progress towards 
cure generally proceeds satisfactorily, though slowly. Quick 
cures, however, ought never to be expected ; the process of 
restoring the normal condition of organs that have been 
forced into wrong action, and deeply confirmed in it by 
long habit, must necessarily be a work of time. And if, 
inj^some cases, 'the cure proceeds rapidly, it must be taken 
as the exception rather than the rule: for it caimot be 
considered sufficient that a stammerer should be rendered 
capable merely of reading; the organs ought to be so 
restored, that not only ordinary conversation should be 
free from impediment, but that the case of sudden emer- 
gencies should form no hindrance to free utterance. The 
stammerer can scarcely be said ever to have had the right 
use of the organs of speech; to accomplish a cure is, 
therefore, to bring about an entirely new system of action 
for all the organs of speech, and this must be a work 
of time, patience, and perseverance. 

" I have thus endeavoured to point out all the material 
points that constitute my system for the cure of stammer- 
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ing. X have no hesitation whatever in stating that all 
cases of this most painful affliction are within the pale of 
core ; but the very nature of the defect must show that the 
difficulty, increases with the adyanee of years. Jt may 
happen that the mere explanation of the mechanical for- 
mation of the letters of the alphabet will have a marked 
^ect in alleviation, whatever may be the age or condi- 
tion of the stammerer; but the earlier in life the defect 
is brought under treatment; the more immediately and 
speedily will these remedial measures take effect.^' 



J. H. A. P. 



30, Keppkl Stbbet, Russell Squabs, 
January ^^ 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY RBIfcyjKS. 



A TREATISE on Stammering, which might enable a 
physician to treat it professionally, is a desideratum 
in medicine, arid amidst the vast stores of medical 
literature little or nothing will be found of a prac- 
tical nature to supply this deficiency. 

Although pre-eminently a spasmodic disease, 
stammering has been hitherto left to be treated 
almost exclusively by elocutionists, whilst the scien- 
tific investigation of its pathology, and its predispos- 
ing, exciting, and proximate causes have been if not 
entirely overlooked, at least but very obscurely 
glanced at, and certainly never hitherto embodied in 
a practical treatise. 

To rescue it from such unmerited obloquy is my 



object in this little work, which I propose to make 
practically useful to the profession at large, to whom 
I oflFer it respectfully, with the confidence of a man 
who feels he has a right to be heard upon the subject. 

As far back as 1828 I commenced my professional 
career by devoting myself exclusively to its treat- 
ment, and for years I beUeve I continued to be the 
only British practitioner that did so, with the excep- 
tion of my father, who was associated with me in this 
pursuit ; and the many cases I have had to treat, 
both in the United Kingdom and on the Continent, 
will, I trust, obtain for my opinions a patient hearing, 
my name being associated for nearly twenty-eight 
years with its successful treatment. I make this re- 
mark in no boastful or empirical spirit, but to be- 
speak from the profession that tolerance without 
which every effort on ray part to initiate a practical 
treatise on the subject must prove abortive. What 
I now write I offer as the resumen of attentive investi- 
gations carried on during many years, and I can now 
most solemnly aver, towards their close, that my con- 
victions of the truth of the theories here detailed have 
only been strengthened by time, and that the mode 
of cure which I endeavour to describe wiU be that 
found to be always the most successful. 

I by no means wish to insinuate that I have been 
invariably fortunate in every case I have treated, far 
from it ; no physician can predicate unvarying success 
in the treatment of any disease, much less of a one 
like stammering, in which too often "The patient 



must minister to himself ;" but I do contend that my 
mode of cure will be found effectual in the gene- 
rality of cases, and that this treatise itself is the first 
practical effort to bring the disease within the legiti- 
mate domains of medicine by an analysis of its patho- 
logy, an enumeration of its causes, and a descrip- 
tion of its most successful mode of cure. Before, 
however, attemptmg to enter into the explanation of 
these several subjects, it will be necessary for me to 
pause, as it were on the threshold, and make a few 
preliminary remarks on the physiology of speech. 
For the professional reader such a detention would be 
of course superfluous, but as those who are not of the 
profession could not otherwise possibly follow me in 
my explanations of the pathology of stammering, for 
them the attentive study of the contents of the fol- 
lowing chapter becomes absolutely necessary. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OP SPEECH. 

Speech may be defined, a series of pronounced 
sounds, sound without pronunciation being simply 
vocalization, pronunciation without sound would be 
mere mouthing, or the dumb show of speech. 

The sound is first made in the larynx below the 
tongue, the pronunciation of that sound is made 
above the tongue in the mouth. A minute descrip- 
tion of the larynx would be here out of place, the 
unprofessional reader will find its anatomy described, 
and its uses fully explained, in any modem ana- 
tomical work, suflSice it therefore to observe here that 
the larynx is a cartilaginous tube, situated below the 
tongue, in the front part of the neck, that its supe- 
rior opening is called the glottis, and that beneath 
this is the inferior opening or ryma glotidis, and that 
sound is made in it by the vibrations of the inferior 
or true Chordae Vocales, modified in a great degree 
by the opening between them. The larynx is there- 
fore the organ of human sounds, and partakes both 
of the nature of a wind and of a stringed instrument. 
It plays a most important part in speech, as without 
sound there could be no speech ; whereas, if the 



functions of the larynx were to remain unimpaired, 
even though the powers of pronunciation were lost> 
there would still be not only the faculty of sound in 
all its varied harmony, but also a kind of partly in- 
telligible speech, unpronounced it is true, but never- 
theless by inflections capable of conveying ideas, 
though in a limited and imperfect manner. 

The organ of pronunciation is undoubtedly the 
mouth, as it is there that the sounds previously made 
in the larynx are modified, obstructed, or pronounced 
as it is called, on their passage outwards ; this tip- 
ping or temporary obstruction converts these simple 
sounds into consonants or pronounced sounds, which 
thus become syllables, and which again, by being 
properly continued and divided, resolve themselves 
into words and phrases. The organs combining to 
thus temporarily obstruct or pronounce the sounds 
are the tongue, the lips, the palate, and upper part 
of the pharynx or gullet : pronunciation may there- 
fore be defined a series of temporarily obstructed 
sounds, the sounds being first made in the larynx 
below the tongue, and then obstructed or pronounced 
in the mouth above it, but so rapidly is this tempo- 
rary obstruction or stopping efiected, that to the ear 
the pronounced sound appears but one and indivi- 
sible, although to the judgment it must present itself 
as the result of two separate and consecutive acts, for 
pronunciation being sounds stopped or temporarily 
impeded, it must be evident that to be so stopped they 
must first have been made. To the ear the syllable 
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Ba, for instance, will seem as one undivided and 
continued act, but as A had first to be made below 
the tongue in the larynx, and did not become Ba 
until it had forced itself out through the opposing 
lips, it must be evident that two distinct voUtions 
were necessary to form the syllable Ba, whilst only 
one would be required for the production of the sim- 
ple vowel -4, and that the consonantal character 
given it was the mere modification of that sound by 
the temporary obstruction it received in suddenly 
forcing itself through the compressed lips ; the con- 
sonants are therefore nothing but simple sounds, 
stopped or impeded for a time in the mouth, by 
means of the hindrance ofiFered them from the 
opposing Ups, palate, tongue, &c., just as in the 
organ, the air blown into it is first vibrated, and 
then tipped or stopped into pronounced notes. 

Pronunciation naturally divides itself into percep- 
tible and imperceptible pronunciation. Perceptible 
pronunciation occurs in those syllables in which the 
vowel precedes the consonant in which it ends. As 
in the syllable, Ahy for instance, here we have the 
vowel A separately existing, and not appreciable to 
the ear until stopped or converted into B by the 
lips closing on it, and thus converting what was 
A in the commencement into the syllable db in the 
end ; as an instance of the imperceptible pronuncia- 
tion Ba may be taken, B being here pronounced at 
the same moment that the vowel A, of which it is 
formed, strikes upon the ear, the stopping of the 
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sound being so simultaneous with its passage put- 
wards through the lips, as to leave no perceptible 
interval apparent in the syllable, between its sound 
when simple and when obstructed, or in other 
words, between its vowel and its consonant. 

The formation of all the consonants may be thus 
very succinctly described as they can be very easily 
understood by the reader, if he wiU only practise on 
himself their formation and obstruct, tip, or pro- 
nounce any single sound through the whole of the 
modifications of the human voice called consonants. 
Thus B has been described as being produced by the 
suddenly overcome opposition offered to the sound 
by the lips on its passage outwards, that opposition 
being either perceptible, as in A 6, or imperceptible as 
in Ba. G is subject to the same laws, and is the effect 
of the temporary opposition offered by the tip of the 
tongue against the fore part of the palate when soft. 
When hard it is the middle 6i the tongue and palate 
further back that make it. i), like C, is also made by 
the tip of the tongue against the fore part of the 
palate, but the obstruction is more decided and the 
tongue more obstinately flattened against it. F is 
formed by the obstruction effected between the under 
lip and upper part of the front of the mouth. G owes 
its existence, like (7, to the modification given, the 
sound, by the obstruction offered it on its passage 
outwards, by the body of the tongue being tempo- 
rarily pressed against the roof of the mouth ; like 
(7, also, it can be either hard or soft, as the pressure 
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may be greater, or the point of tbe contact less for*- 
wards. i7 is a mere aspiration, and therefore the 
very opposite to a consonant or obstructed so>and« 
/ is but a modification of the soft somid of 6^, as JT ifi 
of G. L is produced by the tip of the tongue coming 
in contact with the anterior part of the palate^ and 
which being suddenly withdrawn, the vowel behind it 
(a, for instance,) becomes la, M, like i?, is formed 
entirely by the sudden opening or closing of the lips 
upon the sound, as is iV by the pressure of the tip 
of the tongue against the fore part of the palate be- 
hind the teeth. P, like M and jB, is made entirely 
by the lips, whilst Q, like the hard sound of Qy is 
produced by the pressure of the body of the tongue 
against the palate and pharynx, only very &r back. 
i2 is a mere vibration of the tongue, and is the most 
delicate of all the consonants or temporary obstruc- 
tions which the vowels receive in their passage out- 
wards through the mouth. /S^ is a mere modification 
of the soft sound of C, as T \& of that of D. V differs 
very slightly from F in its mode of arresting the 
sound. X presents a compound of the obstructions 
G (hard) and S, as Z does of 8 and D. This 
summary review of the manner in which the sounds 
formed below in the larynx, are modified into con- 
sonants by being stopped or pronounced in the 
mouth above, will suffice to show that all the conso- 
nants are nothing in themselves but the mere tem- 
porary obstructions which the vowel meets with on 
its passage outwards, and that, though in the alpha- 
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bet they are placed side by side with the vowels, 
they have in reality no local habitation if taken 
separately or as distinct existences, they being only 
vowels vibrating on the ear through different obstruc- 
tions. It will be manifest also that on the dexterity 
with which this stopping or obstructing of the sounds 
is performed, depends the perfection of pronunciation 
or the formation of consonants, which by being con- 
tinued into syllables, and properly divided, constitute 
words and phrases. The reader will observe what 
an important part the lamyx, or organ of voice, plays 
in the. production of i^eech, as it not only supplies 
the simple vowels, but also all the consonants, these 
latter being but obstructed vowels, and that until the 
sound of the syllable be made, any obstruction or 
attempted pronunciation of that sound would be, as 
I said before, a vain effort, producing mere mouthing 
and dumb show. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE : THEORY OF STAMMERING, ITS PATHOLOGY, PREDIS- 
POSING, EXCITING AND PROXIMATE CAUSES. 

Stammering may be defined " a convulsive eflfort 
of the organs of speech to pronounce a syllable or 
word/' Whatever may be the variety, or species 
of stammering, it will invariably be found capable of 
being included within this definition. To imderstand 
fully this theory or expllanation of stammering, it will 
be necessary to hold in recollection, as explained in 
the preceding chapter, that human speech requires 
two separate sets of volitions, one to the larynx for 
the production of sounds, the other to the mouth 
for their temporary obstruction, or, as it is called, 
pronunciation, and that these sets of volitions follow 
each other so rapidly as to make it impossible for 
the finest ear to separate the sound made in the 
larynx from that same sound pronounced in the 
mouth, although to our reason it must be evident 
that the action in the larynx must have been prior 
to that in the mouth, or in other words, what has 
been finished in the mouth must have been com- 
menced in the larynx, and as a consequence that 
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there must be two distinct sets of volitions following 
each other very rapidly to constitute speech ; that 
the first of these voUtions must be to produce the 
sound of the syllable or word, and the second to 
temporarily obstruct, modify, or pronounce that 
sound, so as to make it a fit representative of a con-- 
sonant. The volition to sound a syllable must there- 
fore always precede the volition to pronounce it, for 
without sound there can be no pronunciation. The at- 
tempt to pronounce without having previously formed 
the sound to pronounce with would be the mere pan- 
tomime of speech. On the perfect accord between 
these two sets of volitions must depend the dexterity 
of the muscular actions concerned in pronunciation, as 
if this accord between them should not exist, one of 
two things must inevitably take place, — ^first, simple 
volition to sound without pronouncing; secondly, sim- 
ple voUtion to pronounce without sounding ; but sound, 
or a series of sounds, is mere vocalization, and not 
speech, and mere pronunciation without sound is an 
absurd attempt at an impossibiUty, being an attempt 
to pronounce sounds without sounds, and like all 
such efforts, if seriously continued, must end in con- 
vulsive action. And I may here observe, that under 
whatever peculiarity of effort stammering may ex- 
hibit itself, it will always be found accompanied or 
characterized by this want of accord between the 
organs of sound and the organs of pronunciation, in- 
ducing an anticipatory effort to pronounce without a 
sound. 
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To sound or vocalize alone is easy enough to every 
stammerer, if he will only avoid trying to pronounce, 
he can do so, but on the least attempt at pronuncia- 
tion the volition to sound will be suspended, and 
the attempt to pronounce being continued, stam- 
mering will be produced, as the stammerer's mind is 
incapable of effecting the two volitions following 
each other sufficiently rapidly for the purposes of 
speech, he can sound alone, if he does not try to 
pronoimce, or he can go through the dumb show of 
jM-onunciation alone, if he does not try to sound, but 
he cannot do both at once ; and if he tries to do so 
he only neglects the first volition to sound, and flies 
off to the second, which, as I said before, being an im- 
possibiKty, must, if earnestly persevered in, produce 
L oonXuiv. efforts J'Ll.^ .ovlenta 
which characterise stammering. 1 have already no- 
ticed the facility which all stammerers find in going 
through the pantomime of speech, or, in other words, 

in:pkcing the organs of pronxmciation in the proper 

• 

positions for consonants, provided they make no at- 
tempt at sound ; ^ in this cas6 but one set of volitions 
are jnecessary, this excludes stammering, which can- 
not occur in any case^ except where two volitions are 
f dquired, the one following the other rapidly ; the 
second volition being made by the stammerer, the 
great object of effort to the prejudice of the first. 
But this pantomimic action .^being merely the re- 
hearsing of speech, as it were, before acting it, is of 
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no use to the stammerer, and merely serves to prove 
that the muscles of pronunciation themselves are not 
at fault, but are perfectly obedient to the will, and 
would form the consonant readily enough, if they had 
only been supplied with the necessary volume of 
sound to make it with. It proves, also, how unneces- 
sary it must be to maim or otherwise barbarously 
mutilate them, as has been done by celebrated sur- 
geons, the diflSiculty lying, not in the muscles them- 
selves, but in the imperfect state of the volition, and 
to punish the muscles of pronunciation for this error 
in the volition, is just as reasonable as to maim or 
torture the muscles of locomotion in chorea or any 
other disease of spasmodic action. There is an 
apparent want of sufficient mental energy in the 
mind of the stammerer to effect the necessary voli- 
tions with the required rapidity to constitute speech, 
like an awkward performer on the flute he cannot 
at times, when quick action is necessary, fill it and 
finger it at the same moment. Many stammerers 
seek to evade, as it were, their inability to pronounce 
an expired sound, by trying to do so on an inspired 
one, or in other words, to speak whilst taking in the 
breath, instead of whilst letting it out ; this is cer- 
tainly taking the impediment in flank, but does not 
always insure success, it is a common subterfiige 
of bad stammerers, so common indeed a^ to have 
led Dr. MacCormack, of New York, to assert it 
to be cause of stammering, whereas it is merely 

c 
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the eflFect. Many stammer without ever trying 
to do so, and those that do, evidently resort to 
it because they are unable to give vent to the 
word in the natural way. It is certainly a relief, 
after a hard struggle to get out the word, to find by 
this flank movement they can get it in; however, 
even this resource soon begins to feil, the error 
being in the voluntary powers and not in the muscles, 
the attempt to pronounce a sound will be inevitably 
followed by the inability to make that sound, and 
thus stammering would be continued, no matter what 
might be the subterfiige devised. Many other stam- 
merers commence the word well, that is they sound 
it, and pronounce or stop in good time, or simulta- 
neously, but the single eflFort has exhausted their 
powers, and being unable to go on, keep reiterating 
rapidly the same syllable, till from mere exhaustion 
they discontinue to do so, and the irritability being 
expended, or the excitability reduced, the mind be- 
comes capable of directing the voUtions in a normal 
manner, and the word is quietly and perfectly pro- 
nounced. This will be found to be the true theory 
of stammering, as taught by me so far back as 1828, 
from which time the attempts to cure stammering, 
publicly advertised, may be dated ; the truth of this 
theory admits of no question, as it could be physi- 
cally demonstrated by forming an artificial mouth, 
throat, and larynx, and then by introducing sound 
into them from below, to be forced out above, the play 
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of the tongue, lips, &c., on that sound temporarily ob- 
structing it, would give these sounds a consonantal 
character, thus producing an imitation of pronunci- 
ation, whilst the suspending of that soimd, or par- 
tiaUy suspending it, or repeating it below, and con- 
tinuing at the same time pronunciatory efforts above, 
without the necessary sound to do it, would be a 
perfect physical demonstration of the theory of 
stammering. 

Maiiy animals pronounce certain consonants, Jf for 
instance, in the ma of the calf ; D and B are fre- 
quently made in infancy, quite unconsciously as it 
were, by the lips and tongue of the infant in its 
cries, and yet these same consonants, made acci- 
dentally as it were by the infant, and unconsciously 
by many animals, will often baffle the most persever- 
ing eflforts of a stammerer ; perhaps a fuU grown 
man, with a cultivated mind, and all because in his 
too great eagerness to pronounce, he has allowed 
himself to acquire a habit of trying to do so, without 
at the same moment making the necessary volume 
of sound to pronounce with. This inadequacy in his 
mind to supply sufficient voUtion, for the dexterous 
action of the two distinct sets of organs, has its 
origin in the brain, and is developed under cir- 
cumstances very much resembUng those producing 
idiopathic chorea, a disease which, as Br. Copland 
remarks in his Dictionary of Medicine, " appears to 
consist of debility with some degree of irritability of 

2 
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the organic ganglial class of nerves, extended more 
or less to those of voUtion, and occasioning morbid 
susceptibility of the nervous system, generally with 
diminished power, increased mobility, and irregular 
action of the muscular system, particularly of those 
muscles supplied with the nerves principally aflfected/' 
(Page 590.) Every word of this quotation equally 
applies to the proximate cause of stammering, which, 
like chorea, proceeds from excitabiUty of the motor 
nerves ; like chorea, too, it is a disease whose invasion 
is peculiar to the period of childhood, it, however, 
commences earlier, or between the ages of three and 
seven years, instead of between seven and thirteen 
as in chorea, whilst catalepsy and hysteria develope 
themselves still later; stammering is therefore one 
of a class of convulsive affections very little under 
the control of medicine, and although the first to in- 
troduce itself, is unfortunately the very last to leave 
the being whom it torments, unless forced out by the 
most patient efforts of the professor who dedicates 
himself to its cure. Its predisposing causes are also 
identical with those of chorea. Dr. Copland speak- 
ing of the latter affection, thus enumerates them : — 
" Nervous temperaments, and great sensibility of the 
nervous system, hereditary disposition, constitutional 
debility from whatever cause, either from original 
conformation, or from bad or deficient nourishment 
in early infancy, particularly an insufficient supply 
of the mother's or nurse's breast, or total deprivation 
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of this nutriment, education and premature exercise 
of the mental powers, precocious excitement of the 
desires and aflfections, debihty of the digestive vis- 
cera, neglected state of the bowels leading to accu- 
mulation of deranged secretion in the primaa viae, 
torpid functions of the Uver, cold and moist climate, 
confinement in low and unhealthy or crowded places, 
low diet, especially vegetable food, impure miasmata, 
want of cleanUness, and a ricketty or scrofulous 
diathesis." Mutato nomine^ all these can be predi- 
cated as the predisposing causes of stammering. 

Its only exciting cause that I am acquainted with, 
is the seeing or hearing another stanimerer {c<yniagio 
de vi8u)y like all convulsive affections it is extremely 
taking, and affords a powerful motive for withdraw- 
ing children so predisposed from the pernicious in- 
fluence of such an example. As it is also a disease 
readily cured in in&ncy, and very difficult of treat- 
ment in after life, the parents of the stammering 
child will have the strongest inducements for placing 
the little sufferers under circumstances favourable to 
a certain cure, and which can scarcely ever be effected 
except in the houses of professors, dedicating them- 
selves exclusively to its treatment. I am aware 
numerous cases of cure, after the age of puberty, 
may be referred to, and I have made not a few of 
them myself, but I could never honestly call such 
cases perfect cures, a want of confidence in their 
own powers, and an exposure to relapses, charac- 
terized them ; whereas, when the treatment is com- 
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menced before puberty the cure is genen^y ooimr 
plete, and the child becomes as uDConscious of its 
preyious defect, and as little diffident of its powers, 
as if it had never stammered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF STAMMERING. 

The treatment of this affection will be very much 
modified by the period at which it is commenced. 
Before puberty it is essentially a symptom of a dis- 
eased physical state, comprehended in the enumera- 
tion, already given, of the predisposing and proxi- 
mate causes, and as such will require the inter- 
vention of medical aid, when, generally speaking, 
the impediment is most easily cured ; but it is very 
different when the treatment is deferred to some 
period after puberty, when the predisposing and 
proximate causes have worn themselves out, leav- 
ing a shattered nervous system with feeble and 
erratic volitions. Here habit has induced a second 
nature, the disease has not been eradicated at the 
proper time, and as the principle embodied in the 
phrase " Principiis obsta^^ wa^ neglected, the se- 
quence is too often " sero medicina paratur.^^ How- 
ever, in not a few instances I have succeeded in cur- 
ing very bad cases of stammering in adult Ufe, and I 
have no doubt others have done the same, still, as a 
general rule, it will invariably be found that the pro- 
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per time to commence the cure of stammering is be- 
fore, and not after, puberty, 

I consider it unnecessary to enter here upon the 
medical means proper to employ for subduing the 
vascular erythism of the vessels of the brain and 
spinal chord, and rousing the energy of the organic 
nervous system ; also the vital action of the assimi- 
lating and secreting organs, as no one but a physician 
either could or should attempt carrying out these 
indications, and as every case presented must be a 
new medical problem, it would be impossible to com- 
prise within the limits of this little treatise the host 
of therapeutical suggestions which must present them- 
selves to the mind of every well-informed physician 
who may be consulted in such a case. The mode of 
cure therefore here laid down, will be found to have 
reference more to the disciplining of the voluntary 
powers than to the regulation of the vital actions, as 
without this disciplinary course all medical aid would 
be entirely useless. The deranged volition will be 
best regulated by exercising the muscles of sound 
and pronunciation in a manner difficult to describe, 
although that exercise is very simple and leads to 
greater dexterity in the compound actions aflfecting 
speech. Even in young children just commencing 
to stammer, this disciplining of the muscles of speech 
will be necessary, as the bad habit must be exchanged 
for, or supplanted by another, so entirely opposite as 
to render stammering impossible. I have not much 
faith in elocutional means taken alone, they must be 
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combined in every case with moral ones, regulating 
the volitions, and in cases of very young children, 
combined with medical means for the regulation of 
the vital powers already alluded to in the enumera- 
tion of the predisposing and proximate causes. 

I borrow Dr. Copland's words once more, when 
speaking of the proximate causes of idiopathic chorea 
"in children, with probable irritation of the gan- 
glionic class of nerves extended to those of volition, 
and occasioning morbid susceptibility of the nervous 
system, generally with diminished power, increased 
mobility, and irregular action of the muscular 
system," the interference of an intelligent physician 
becomes absolutely necessary. Under such circum- 
stances as these here detailed, the intrusting a stam- 
mering child to be cured by a mere elocutionist 
would be as absurd as sending a case of chorea to a 
drill-sergeant. 

We will, therefore, as the first indication of cure, 
propose attending to the physical state of the patient, 
implied in the enumeration of the predisposing and 
proximate causes. The regulating the irregular vo- 
litions will be the second indication of cure which is 
entirely disciplinetic, whilst by restoring self-confi- 
dence and consciousness of power by demonstrating to 
the reason of the patient that his stammer is a mis- 
placed convulsive effort of his own, and which he can 
avoid if he only chooses to take the right way to do 
so, in fact that it is a voluntary convulsion and not 
an involuntary one, at least in the commencement ; 
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all this makes such a moral appeal as to entitle it to 
the third and most important place in the indications 
of cure. He must be taught over and over again to 
analyse, as it were, his stammer, and so convince 
himself of its being his own voluntary act, and not a 
necessary one which he cannot avoid ; the youngest 
children are, strange to say, the soonest convinced of 
this fact. The impressing it on the mind of the 
stammerer is one of the most essential parts of the 
treatment, and for this purpose I daily demonstrate 
on a dried preparation of the larynx, the rhyma 
glottidis, and chordae vocales,« where the sounds are 
made, the temporary stopping of which, in the mouth, 
moulds them into consonants, arranged afterwards 
into syllables, words, and phrases. I show how the 
stammerer, unlike other people, has not the power to 
make the sound perfectly, and stop it successfully at 
the same moment, his defective volition not giving 
him this dexterity. I show him that he consequently 
endeavours to effect with one set of actions what re- 
quires two, and that, overlooking the organs of sound, 
he tries to pronounce without it, which is an absur- 
dity, being an attempt to pronounce sound without 
sound. I show him that he can sound alone, or go 
through the pantomime of pronunciation alone, easily 
enough, provided he does not attempt to do the two 
things at once, and that, as unfortunately, he can- 
not do that, he must begin with what he can do, which 
is to vocalise alone, without any attempt whatsoever 
at pronunciation, which establishes a habit of with- 
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drawing the volition to the larynx, and thus counter- 
acting, as it were, the morbid tendency to constantly 
anticipate the sound of the syllable, in the violent and 
unreasonable eflFort to stop or pronounce it. I then, 
by gradual advances, allow him to foreshadow, as it 
were, his fixture pronunciatory efforts in a peculiar 
mode of speech, christened by my patients the rule, 
as it is one from which, when under my influence or 
that of my family, the patients are not allowed to 
deviate fi'om. This rule implies a peculiar, mono- 
tonous, drawling mode of speech, in which all the 
syllables have equal time, so that the volition can 
more easily direct itself to the preserving a continued 
stream of sound in the rhyma glottidis ; it implies, 
also, a very imperfect pronunciation, barely sufficient 
to make the sounds intelligible, so as to restrain that 
determined effort to pronounce which characterises 
stammering ; on this rule it is impossible to stammer, 
and yet stammerers can read and speak on it so as to 
be perfectly inteUigible ; it is, however, peculiarly 
monotonous and disagreeable, and almost impossible 
to practise except with the professor, and amongst 
stammerers themselves. I am aware that there are 
modifications of the rule not nearly so unnatural, and 
I shall be told perhaps, by many, that a perfect cure 
may be made without the mortification of having to 
adopt it. This may be true in some exceptional 
cases, but the generality of patients require it, 
especially the adult ones, and with them generally 
lies all the difficultv. 
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As this course of discipline must not be carried 
on in a desultory way, and as the rule is morally 
impossible to practise in every day life, it is evident 
that it can only be made eflfective either in one's own 
home or in that of the professor, who, like myself, 
dedicates his time to insuring its practice. 

Amongst themselves, stammerers find no difficulty 
whatsoever in observing it, both in reading and 
speaking, thus they forget, as it were, to stammer, and 
it is only when they return into the world and prema- 
turely use the ordinary mode, that they are exposed 
to a relapse. But the rule is not always so un- 
natural and repulsive, every day lets them down, as 
it were, one step nearer to the usual modes of pro- 
nunciation, until at last every peculiarity of it fedes 
aw. A, the profe^r hUf prales it, .nd 
as all his patients have to do so in various grades, 
no unpleasant feeling is excited when amongst them- 
selves ; its practice out of doors is more mortifying, 
but use, example, and necessity, finally triumph, and 
once the stammerer can overcome the shame of 
speaking on the rule, from that moment his certain 
cure may be dated. 

With adults, however, this shame is very difficult 
to overcome, the morbid state of the mind appears 
to survive even the destruction of the habit, and 
hence the cures made after puberty can never be so 
perfect as those effected before it. Towards the 
termination of the cure, the rule advances to nearly 
perfect pronunciation, and is only characterized 
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by a marked direction of the volition to keeping 
up the vibration of the voice in the larynx, and the 
nearly equal division in the timing of the syllables, 
which is absolutely necessary to arrest the volition 
from its tendency to produce anticipatory effort. I 
am frequently obliged, in certain cases, to use mecha-^ 
nical instruments, such as a stammering trumpet, 
into which the voice having to be thrown, the mind 
is, as it were, distracted from its wild pronunciatory 
efforts. Small instruments for separating the lips, 
and thus preventing convulsively prolonging the pro- 
nunciatory effort, are frequently usefiil, as is also one 
for going between the tongue and the roof of the mouth. 
But these mechanical means are of no primary import- 
ance, the great secret of the cure lies in the moral 
change effected in the patient by the discovery that 
he need not stammer, if he only goes the right way 
about speaking, and the disciplining of the volition 
by the practice of the rule, which, whilst it enables 
him to read and speak in a sufficiently intelligible 
manner, renders a stammer, whilst on it, an impossi- 
bility. In fact, as soon as ever he perceives that 
speech requires two volitions, and that stammering 
is attempting to speak with only one, an instinctive 
tendency to cure himself is developed in the mind of 
the stammerer, for the disease is essentially a disease 
of the mind, and one in which, as I said before, ^^ the 
patient must minister to himself" Of the surgical 
attempts to cure stammering, I feel I can hardly 
trust myself to express an opinion in temperate Ian- 
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guage. The mutilations (for they are unworthy the 
name of operations), that have been practised, both 
in this country and on the Continent, by celebrated 
operators reflect no credit on the surgical character 
of the age in which we live. Mutilations, such as 
cutting the tongue across, cutting a bit out of it, 
cutting little square pieces out of the genio glossi 
muscles, or simple division of them, division of their 
tendon or of the hyo clossi muscles, division of the 
mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth, cutting 
a bit out of the apex of the tongue, snipping a bit 
off* the uvula, have all been done, been published, 
and been boasted of, to the disgrace of surgery, which 
never should cut at random. It was mere empiricism, 
as no principle of pathology could have guided the 
knife of the operator, the disease being far beyond 
his reach, seated in the brain, and as little under the 
control of surgery as are the spasmodic movements 
of the muscles in chorea, catalepsy, hysteria, or any 
other convulsive affection. The fault is neither in 
the lips, the tongue, nor the palate ; they do their 
duty readUy enough when the volitions are normal ; 
and the fisbct that the stammerer when alone or when 
not excited could speak as perfectly as the professor 
himself, should have been enough to have exonerated 
the muscles from all blame, and save them from 
cruel and unscientific mutilations. The fact that 
relief or greater ease in speaking often follows such 
mutilations is no possible argument in their favour. 
A stammerer may be relieved by anything that 
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makes a powerful impression upon his mind, or that 
lessens the mobility of the nervous system. He is 
capable of drawing improvement from the most op- 
posite sources : thus, when in perfect health and in a 
bracing state of the atmosphere, he will speak better 
because his nervous system is in a greater state of 
tonicity, and therefore less irritable ; but he will 
speak still better when reduced to the last stage of 
debihty by a severe attack of illness or by a hsemor- 
rhage sufficiently great to lower his sensibilities and 
thus reUeve the erythi^mal state of his brain wheu 
he attempts pronunciation, — anything, in fact, tend- 
ing to reduce impulsive eflFort. After a severe case 
of typhus, I have known a stammer to disappear 
entirely, and not return, until restored health and 
strength had developed the excitability. Even a 
few pebbles in the mouth or a bit of caustic rubbed 
upon the tip of the tongue, if accompanied with the 
conviction of reUef, would be sufficient without hav- 
ing recourse to these surgical mutilations, as it is the 
state of the mind that has to be relieved, and dex- 
terous action which has to be taught the muscles, 
which can never be done by chopping them up or 
otherwise maiming them. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BBSUMEN. 



Prom: the preceding remarks the reader will per- 
ceive how identical with those of chorea are the 
predisposing and proximate causes of stammering, 
and how much under the influence of medicine it must 
be when developing itself, which it generally does 
between the ages of three and seven years. As the 
medical treatment in such cases is well known, I 
have avoided entering upon it as a subject, — ^that 
would in this little work be entirely out of place. 
The exciting cause being, as I said, always the seeing 
and hearing another stammerer, will suggest the pro- 
priety of at once removing the child to opposite in- 
fluences where the cure may be speedily effected, 
before habit has made this anticipatory action of the 
muscles a second nature, and before the powers of 
the mind have been prostrated by the melancholy 
convulsive efforts it induces. The stammerer soon 
becomes an exciting cause to himself^ and reproducer 
of his own disease, and must be placed in circum- 
stances where he cannot stammer before a reasonable 
hope should be entertained of his being able to over- 
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come it. It is consequently useless to trifle with 
such a malady in making desultory eflForts to cure it, 
or contenting oneself with half measures, the child 
should at once be sent to the home of some married 
physician who may have dedicated his time to the 
treatment of this aflFection, every member of whose 
family becomes a sentinel, as it were, always on duty 
to keep guard over the patients, and see that the 
rules laid down for the cure are being constantly ob- 
served ; and if circumstances would make this im- 
possible, the parents should at least place the child 
in the immediate vicinity of such a professor, where 
he could see it daily, and organize under his own 
personal inspection his plan of cure. To trust to 
time is, in the generality of cases, to seal the fate 
of the child as a stammerer for life, and to expect 
that the cure can be conducted in a school is a 
lamentable error, the discipline necessary being im- 
possible to observe at school, where every playfellow 
becomes an irresistible excitmg cause of the stammer 
by inducing him to deviate from the rules necessary 
for a cure. These are the convictions of a life of 
experience in this disease, which I am satisfied is 
one that can only be perfectly cured, either by a long 
residence in the house of the professor, or at least at 
no inconvenient distance from it. 

The theory or explanation which I have offered of 
stammering is, I feel confident, the true one ; it ad- 
mits of a physical demonstration, and however 
critics may impugn it, I feel that it is destined to 
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survive all opposition, and will be ultimately acknow- 
ledged the only true theory of stammering ; I trust 
that those who may incorporate it hereafter under 
other hterary forms will do me the justice to ac- 
knowledge the original source from whence they will 
have borrowed it. My name is identified with the 
successfrd treatment of stanoanering, and this treatise 
is the first attempt yet made to scientifically explain 
the proximate cause of stammering, and unveil the 
mysteries of its system or mode of cure. I trust 
also that medical teachers will henceforth consider 
the subject worthy of their attention, and that en- 
lightened physicians wiU be induced to oflfer the asy- 
lum of their houses to little patients commencing to 
stammer, where the predisposing and proximate 
causes may be removed, and where the mode of 
cure I have explained may be adopted with almost 
certain success, and where by his demonstrations 
the physician may inculcate such a knowledge of 
the theory of stammering as will produce the con- 
fidence necessary to overcome it ; I hope the day 
will soon pass by when the incipient stammerer will 
no longer be left to his fate, or sent to a mere elo- 
cutionist. To the profession at large, for whom I 
write, I look with confidence for approval and sup- 
port. 

In conclusion, I will merely add that although 
the homes of married physicians will be found here- 
after to aflFord most excellent asylums for children 
amongst the upper classes, such a resource cannot be 
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calculated on for obvious reasons for the middle and 
lowier classes, for them I hope private benevolence 
may yet supply a want of the kind, and that an 
^ll for r cure of .>^n^ ohiId«n j^y 
soon be organized ; it would be a great national 
charity, and one to which I would most freely give 
my gratuitous services. 

I have purposely avoided increasing the size of 
this pamphlet by the insertion of cases; it would 
have been very easy for me to have introduced 
them to any extent. A practice extending over a 
period of nearly thirty years both in this country, 
on the Continent, and in America, would have amply 
supplied the material ; but my object is not to intro- 
duce myself to the public, but to direct the attention 
of the profession to the subject of stammering, as a 
nervous aflFection of childhood, and fully as much 
requiring medical aid as chorea, catalepsy, or any 
other convulsive disease ; and as I was not aware 
of there being in any language a truly practical 
treatise on the subject written by a medical man, 
scientifically explaining its remote and predis- 
posing causes, as well as its real nature or proxi- 
mate cause, and unreservedly communicating the 
most successfiil mode of cure, I have thought it my 
duty to try and do this myself, as I believe I am the 
only British practitioner who ever dedicated himself 
exclusively to the cure of this and other nervous 
diseases of childhood. 

To those interested in involving the treatment of 
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this disease in mystery, and who may consequently 
cavil at my theory, or object to my practice, I shall 
only reply in the words of Horace : — 

" Vale et, 
Si quid rectius istis, 
Gandide imperti, si non his 

Utere mecum." 

'* Farewell, and if a better system's thine, 
Impart it firanklj, else make use of mine." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON NERVOUS DISEASES GENEBALLT. 

The investigation of the nature of nervous dis- 
eases "will be greatly fiicilitated by a few preliminary 
observations on organic being and the living powers 
generally. 

The laws of life difTer widely from chemical laws^ 
which they appear to supersede or defy during 
the tenure of existence, and although that tenure 
may be short, so fer as the indiyidual is concerned, 
still the chain of life continues to extend itself in an 
unbroken line, link after link is added, and will be 
added, by procreation, to the end of time, so that in 
this sense vital laws may truly be said to confer 
greater durability on matter than that derived from 
chemical cohesion. 

At the head of all the organised beings stands 
man, in structure a mere animal, yet ^^ in intellect a 
god,^^ composed of a vascular and a nervous struc- 
ture ; the vascular supplying heat and the elements 
of repair and waste, the nervous conferring sensibiKty, 
the power of motion, and the phenomena of mind, 
his wonderfully perfect nervous system enabling him 
not only to speculate upon his own nature and re- 
sponsibilities, but even to put himself into relation- 
ship with his God, measure his attributes, and span 
his power. 
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All other animals are mere impuLdye beings, in- 
capable of progress, gaining no lessons from expe- 
rience, and having no power to improve their condi- 
tions, and must be necessarily irresponsible for their 
actions. 

The powers of the himian mind, however great, 
are nevertheless but mere perceptions, detecting 
intuitively, as it were, the degree of relationship be- 
tween the ideas presented by or through the senses, 
or rather through the other senses, for this reflex 
perception of relationship of abstract ideas is after 
all truly a sixth sense, enabling us to trace causes, 
infer consequences, examine effects, and adapt 
means. Memory is but the continued vibration on 
the brain of the impressions previously made upon it. 
Will is but the impulsive consent necessary to excite 
or stimulate thought, and motion, and imderstand- 
ing, as I have already stated simply, the perception 
of the relationship of reflected ideas, and is therefore 
as much a function of the nervous systeifii as sight, 
touch, taste, or hearing. 

The nervous system is .supplied by the male, the 
vascular or circulatory by the female. I am aware 
that by many this will be considered a startling and 
gratuitous assertion, and too much in advance of 
what is yet known upon the subject, but were this 
the place to review it, I feel convinced I could bring 
forward good arguments in support of this opinion. 

The intimate union of the vascular and nervous 
systems commences at the moment of impregnation, 
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and from this union are evolved all the phenomena 
of life. 

Everywhere nature teems with these fecundating 
atoms, waiting for a fitting habitat, to combine 
with a nutritive investure, and thus become a dis- 
tinct organised being. 

The development of the nervous system is pari 
passu with that of the vascular; when the ovum of 
the female is vigorous the vascular system will be in 
proportion, and this will. consequently secure a good 
nerrous orgaaisation, which explains why clever 
mothers have generally clever children and not the 
fathers. The nervous energy of the part appearing 
to depend exclusively on the vascular development by 
ensuring a corresponding nervous one. 

This summary glance at the laws regulating 
organic being will, I trust, enable me to be the 
easier understood in what I am about to observe 
on the laws regulating healthy action, and the aber- 
rations from them constituting disease wherever 
situated. 

As health is the natural state of organised beings, 
the vitality being perfect, so the idea of disease 
must present itself as an opposite state to that of 
health, or one in which the vitality is imperfect ; but 
to be imperfect, vitality must be either in too great a 
degree or not enough, but too much vital action 
being always a consequence of congestion or some 
other source of irritation, it follows that disease 
must necessarily be a state in which there is too 
little vitality in the part. This is disease in its first 
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or primitive state, before reactions have taken place 
to confuse and obscure the real conditions of the 
part, and it is conveniently divided into two great 
classes, namely, diseases of the vascular or circula- 
tory, and of the nervous or sensitive systems. 

There is a great diflference in the symptoms of 
these classes, in the vascular system the lowered 
vitality leads to congestion of the capillaries, and 
these again to reactive efforts from the irritabihty 
produced by the error loci and distended vessels ; 
this reaction is called inflammation, and its characters 
are well known as well as its terminations, but when 
the nervous system alone is involved there are none 
of these congestions nor consequent reactions, and 
the symptoms simply indicate a low rate of vitality 
as the condition of the parts. 

It is a division, therefore, natural and practically 
useful, and tends to clear away much of the obscurity 
that envelopes disease when the vascular system is 
involved with it. There being no inflammation pre- 
sent there will be no necessity for antiphlogistic 
measures, or the reducing plan, as reducing measures 
would tend only to exhaust still more the impaired 
-vitality of the parts. 

This difference in the treatment of nervous from 
vascular diseases should never be lost sight of, espe- 
cially in an age like this, when antiphlogistic treat- 
ment is so much in vogue, and leeches or the lancet 
the means suggested for almost every form of in- 
flammation. 

The causes of disease are either direct or indirect. 
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As an illustration of a direct (^use we may take a 
cold blast of air suddenly impressing itself on the 
heated face, and thus lowering the vitality directly. 
If the impression limits itself to the motor nerves we 
may have paralysis as a result, but should it extend 
itself to the capillaries of the part there would then 
occur congestion or swelling, with reaction causing 
heat, pain, throbbing, and the other symptoms of 
inflammation. 

If these same symptoms were produced by the 
distant irritation of a carious tooth, that would be an 
indirect cause. Many other causes of disease are 
enumerated by medical writers, but they all have 
this quality in common, namely, that of impairing 
the vitality of a part either directly or indirectly. 

The proximate cause of disease, or actual state of 
the parts originating the symptoms, is what I con- 
sider the lowered state of the vitality of the part, 
and being an eflfect of depressants directly or indi- 
rectly applied, is an effect, and consequently it is a 
term that should be no longer used, as it represents 
an idea the very opposite of what the word suggests. 

The treatment of nervous diseases differs also as 
much from that of vascular ones as do their respec- 
tive symptoms ; in the vascular we have to contend 
not only with the congested state of the capillaries and 
error loci, but also with the reactions or inflammations 
set up by Nature to remove them ; the attention is 
thus called off from the original debilitated state of 
the parts to the consequences, and the indication ap- 
pears to be more to subdue this I'eaction by deple- 
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tory measures than to restore diminished vitality by 
excitants. 

Without, however, a certain degree of irritative 
reaction no recovery could take place, no wound 
would heal, and the smallest cut prove mortal And 
as it is generally allowed that these inflammations, 
a, they 1 e^ originMe in an effort of Nature to 
free the congested vessels by the vis a tergo from 
augmented sensibility, I can hardly believe that 
Nature so invariably miscalculates her elSbrts and 
the forces necessary to overcome the congestion, as 
to warrant so constantly, as it were, trampling her 
under foot, and by bleeding, leeching, nauseants, 
cold, and other depressants, so reduce her powers as 
to render her a mere passive agent, without any will 
of her own, and unable to make any further recupe- 
rative effort. 

Surely she cannot always be wrong in her calcula- 
tion of the required means to an end, which the 
invariable antiphlogistic treatment would suggest. 
Inflammations are but reactions set up to get rid of 
disease ; and to destroy, in every case, this effort, 
cannot always be correct ; to do so ought to be the 
exception and not the rule ; the relief obtained is 
more apparent than real, and too often at the cost 
of intractable passive congestions, and anomalous 
nervous symptoms comphcating the case and pro- 
longing the convalescence. 

As an illustration, let us take the case of a delicate 
woman in her first confinement. Two or three days 
afterwards, having inadvertently exposed herself to 
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cold, the impression is felt by the uterus, already 
over stimulated, and a state of congestion of the 
capillaries takes place — ^reaction follows and fever is 
developed — ^in the course of which the primsB viae 
become disordered and the case is correctly pro- 
nounced to be metro enteric fever ; but this fever is 
an effort of ITature to free the congested vessels of 
the uterus, congested by their low state of vitality. 
Now, what is the practice here — to lower still more 
the vitality by bleeding, leeches, and other direct 
depressants and exhaustants ; the reactive effort we 
will suppose stopped, or subdued, as it would be 
termed, and the inflammation appears conquered by 
the congestion becoming passive ; I say, appears to be 
subdued, for what is the future of that case, a slow un- 
substantial convalescence, intense debility, constant 
p^sive hemorrhage on the least e^eitement or exer- 
cise, a train of painful spasmodic affections, hysteralgia 
and enteralgia, perhaps leucorrhcealdischarges, a future 
tendency to abort, and a whole train of diseased actions, 
rendering her a source of misery to herself and all 
connected with her. Now, query, would all this have 
occurred if we had had the moral courage to let 
Nature take her course, contenting ourselves with 
simply aiding her directly by poultices and fomen- 
tations, and indirectly modifying the reaction by ex- 
citing or maintaining the secretion of the bowels, 
skin, kidneys, and lungs, withholding, at the same 
time, all stimulation either of mind or body. In the 
case of recovery under such a treatment would not 
the recovery be real, and if this treatment failed in 
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saving the patient, does it follow that the opposite one 
would have succeeded in doing so ; or do all such 
cases recover under active antiphlogistic measures 1 

The &ct that inflammatory action is never in the 
commencement a disease, but an effort of Nature to 
expel disease, is too generally lost sight of, and I feel 
confident that the time is not £skr distant when anti- 
phlogistic measures (active ones at least) will be 
oftener the exception than the rule. 

As the nature of disease becomes more generally 
understood, these inflammatory symptoms will rather 
be expected than dreaded — and their presence 
made use of to assist the practitioner in restoring 
to the diseased part the tonicity necessary to resist 
congestion. 

That active depletory practice will not be occa- 
sionally necessary in complicated cases, where the 
reaction from its intensity has superseded in import- 
ance the original congestion, I do not by any means 
question, but I do by all means deny the pro- 
priety of invariably resorting to active measures 
wherever reactions can be detected, even though 
they be absolutely necessary to free an important 
part from an alarming congestion. 

I will conclude this digression on the treatment of 
vascular diseases with one more illustration from 
what I fear is a very common class of cases ; we 
will take the period at one of the late climacterics of 
life, the temperament bilio^nervous, and the habits 
sedentary. Years, perhaps, of over stimulation, 
directly from mental efforts, and indirectly from 
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over repletion, and perhaps intoxicating drinks^ or 
smoking, now weaken the capillaries of the brain^ 
Some direct cause of disease acts on the patient (a 
cold, for instance), and congestion of the vessels of 
that organ consequently takes place ; what are the 
symptoms? his face is flushed, his intellects confused, 
his sight has something in it peculiar, his utterance 
is thickened, his tongue when put out inclines or is 
drawn to one side, he has less perfect control over 
the voluntary muscles of one side than the other, he 
is terribly alarmed, and the physician is sent for, 
when he arrives reaction has set in, the pulse has got 
up, and the skin is hotter ; it was before cold, and 
still the feet and hands are cold ; ice to the head, 
bleeding in some form or other, and active cathartics 
reduce the reactive effort set up by Nature to relieve 
the congested vessels of the brain. Will not these 
measures tend to increase the original congestion, 
and by consequence the succeeding reaction 1 and 
would not an emetic, freeing the bowels, putting the 
feet in hot water, giving a diffusible stimulus, and 
exciting the secretions of the kidney and skin, be the 
more rational treatment, and which would satisfy the 
double indication of helping Nature to free the ves- 
sels from the congestion by equalising the circula- 
tion, and diminishing the reaction & tergo from 
which so much danger was apprehended. 

It is true in any case the recovery would be very 
slow, headaches would torment, and enfeebled powers 
of mind characterise the case, but still there would be 
a reasonable hope of an ultimate perfect recovery, 
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whereas under depletory measures, even if relieved 
at first, the relief will be very probably a deceitful 
one, and only preparatory to another and another 
attack, under which the patient must ultimately 
succumb. It is only when the mischief is irreparable 
that it appears stimulants are resoiiied to ; I have 
seen many a life lost abroad by this treatment, 
continental practitioners can do nothing without ice 
and leeches. 

The general principle to hold constantly in view, 
in the treatment of disease, it is evident, must be td 
restore the healthy balance of both vascular and 
nervous systems ; this can, of course, be done only 
by fulfilling two indications : — 

1st. Moderating undue reactive e£forts 6, tergo. 

2nd. By aiding the vessels of the enfeebled, or 
diseased parts, to regain their elastic tonicity. 

In the efibrt to moderate undue reactive efforts 
we must be careful not to lower the vital powers too 
much, otherwise the reaction would not be sufficient, 
the congestion would become passive, and the disease 
remain unconquered. The means used for moderat- 
ing undue reaction are called depressants, their effect 
is directed & tergo to the over-excited vessels. 

Bleeding, general and local, the warm-bath, seda- 
tives, nauseas, rest and diet, with derivatives to other 
distant parts, as the skin, kidneys, bowels, &c., con- 
stitute our principle depressants. 

But besides these special remedies regulating the 
reactive efforts of Nature, we have another class of 
remedies equally useful, to free the part from disease. 
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although of a quite opposite nature. I allude to exy 
citants — these are not directed & tergo, but beyond 
the congestion, or, as it were, in front ; they are in- 
tended to excite and assist the debilitated vessels 
where such stimulation would do least harm, that is, 
to the weakened parts themselves, or locally — whence 
all local application should be more or less of a 
stimulatory nature, although they may range in 
every degree from friction with snow, as in frost-bite, 
to poultices, hot fomentations, liniments, epithemas, 
blisters, and even the actual cautery. 

Within these two great classes of remedies is con- 
tained all the resources of our art, the skill of the 
physician showing itself in the correct calculation of 
how much reactive forces to check by general de- 
pressants, and how much direct excitation to apply 
to the part to aid the congested vessels. 

Without a clear perception of these two guiding 
principles in practice, the application of remedies is 
either pure empyricism, or what is perhaps stiU 
worse, blindly following the admitted practice of 
some &vourite practitioner. 

Every new case that presents itself gives a new 
view of Nature^s kaleidoscopic picture of disease, and 
is a new problem, to be successfully solved only by 
an acute thinking mind, resting on its own resources. 

Fortunately in the treatment of nervous diseases 
there is no such risk of doing injury, there being no 
inflammation present there can be no excuse for any 
debilitating measures. The diseases I allude to present 
the symptoms of debility, and require stimulation ; 
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the vitality of the parts is impaired, and the nervous 
system is alone affected ; here the indications of 
cure are direct and indirect stimulation ; directly, by 
heat, friction, electricity, rubefacients, &c., and indi- 
rectly, by raising the tone of the system generally, 
and the administration of nervines. 

We raise the tone of the system by exciting plea- 
surably mind and body, ensuring a bountiful assimi- 
lation of food, and guarding against debiUty by 
tonics, and' stimulants. Man was intended by na- 
ture to be const -ntly pursuing some object, and hence 
the necessity of occupation, a residence near the sea 
side, in a dry yet sheltered situation, on a calcareous 
formation if possible, are all desirable. Warm sea 
bathing, horse exercise, and small sailings in fine 
weather, conduce much to alter the morbid condir 
tion of the nerves, so often intractable under more 
vigorous medication. 

There is another mixed class of diseases, occupy- 
ing a debateable ground in medicine, and exposed to 
an erroneous method of treatment. 

Diseases of this class are truly the "opprobria 
medicinsB,^' they resemble in some of their symptoms 
nervous, and in others, vascular ones. 

The very natural state of the pulse, the cool skin, 
clean tongue, the expression of the countenance, and 
appetite for food, with the occasional periods of nearly 
complete relief, might entitle them to a place amongst 
nervous diseases, were not the pain on pressure, and 
accompanying disorder of the primae vise, indicative 
of their relationship to vascular ones. 
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The pathology of this class is of a mixed nature, 
as are the symptoms ; namely, vascular congestion 
of the vessels of some part, vnth symptomatic 
nervous irritations Trajidering or flying about it. 

It is a state essentially of debility, and requires 
great skill to successfully treat it. 

Though temporarily relieved by leeches, and other 
antiphlogistic measures, it is, in the end, much in- 
jured by them ; and as, on the other hand, stimu- 
lants exasperate, and sedatives only complicate this 
class, by bringing on a still greater degree of irrita- 
tion in the primsB vise, the practitioner is often at a 
loss what to do, as great prudence is often necessary 
to avoid doing harm. 

The indications of cure are easy enough to under- 
stand ; they are generally and locally to rouse the 
enfeebled powers, to restore healthy action, and 
diminish morbid irritability ; but the difficulty is in 
finding the appropriate remedies. For the primse 
vise I have found a combination of sarsaparilla, 
taraxacum, and rhubarb, best ; for the nerves opium 
and valerian, and for local applications the veratrine 
ointment : but, after all, a residence by the sea side, 
sailings, exercise on horseback, the warm salt water 
bath, daily frictions and warm clothing, employment 
of mind and body, agreeable and a full nutritious 
and stimulating diet, are more to be depended on 
than medicines, which, in the generality of cases, in 
the heterogeneous way in which they are employed, 
too often do more harm than good. 

E 
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In a treatise ex professo on stammering, perhaps I 
ought to apologise for introducing an important class 
of disease only to gloss over them in such a sum- 
mary manner, but their introduction has been quite 
accidental, and intended merely to show the princi- 
ples which I respectfully submit should ever guide 
the practitioner in the treatment of nervous diseases. 

6, Western Cottages, Brighton, 
May, ]856. 
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